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have to rely upon the votes of his opponents. No
doubt what is true of England and America is
not yet true, to the same extent, of any Continental
State. The most that even a hopeful observer can
say is that religious wars are less likely to break
out than they were, that States are approximating
more and more to their natural limits, and that
there is a growing disposition to form alliances that
may prevent war from taking place, and that may
restrict the acquisitions a conqueror makes. Beyond
this, however, we may perhaps hope, without being
over-sanguine, that as the influence of the masses
increases, and those masses are educated, they will
throw their weight more and more into the scale
of peace. Universal conscription has at least had
this advantage, that it forces every household in a
nation to realise the inconveniences of military
service, and to dread the horrors of war. Every
improvement that makes civic life more tolerable
will tend to the same result. It is probably safe
to say that a Cromwell is already impossible in
England or the United States, and that a Napoleon
is becoming impossible in France. The statesmen
of this generation are not the originators of a policy,
but the adaptors of innovations endorsed by public
opinion. That the change tends incomparably to
the advantage of society is probable, but it un-
doubtedly dwarfs the individual. Of the various
attributes which Gray ascribed to power, the states-
man in a civilised country retains only one in its
completeness. He can command " the applause of
listening senates " ; but he is only the exponent of his
party if he "scatters plenty," and happily he is no longer
permitted to " shut the gates of mercy on mankind."